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industries to settle in relatively close proximity to the retailers,
i.e. the market, they must be, nevertheless, high enough to work
in this direction. One may be inclined, therefore, to attach
greater significance to other factors bringing about industrial
concentrations. In any case, proximity to large markets and the
subsequent agglomeration of industries would not be justifiable
owing to costs of transport. Distribution in all its aspects is
a problem no longer; and if production tends to follow consump-
tion it would lead rather to a splitting up of industrial units in
smaller elements than to a massing of industries and to large
units. This is another case of the vicious circle and another
stimulus to look for new and socially more adequate solutions.
An additional reason is, moreover, the fact that hardly any of
the large and even middle-sized industrial units supplies only
the near-by local market; it tries to expand its supply area as
much as possible. " Proximity to market" is, therefore, more
or less fictitious; it is true only in regard to some large centres
of population as chief markets, but it can be rather unfavourable
in regard to the rest of the country. This argument should be
considered merely as another way of discussing the relativity
and qualified values of the conditions by which we are accustomed
to gauge factors of industrial location. National planning will
have to develop its own standards and its own conditions. We
should try to become more independent of directions derived
from the past and to rely more on our understanding of the
principles which the future demands.
In this respect, we must admit that the results are still rather
unsatisfactory. In spite of the enormous amount of work of
many students we are still in the dark and do not see our way
clearly. There are no absolute economic values on which to
base the redistribution of industry. Hitherto, we were much
more concerned with discussing the possibility of planning in
general and with devising a machinery for a National Industrial
Board than with how and what should be planned. It is only
fair to assume that the social planners must have the first word,
unless economic planning* and especially industrial planning, is
to land in an impasse. This seems, in general, to be the main
prerequisite. The other one is the need for plasticity, in the
industrial structure, so that it can be adapted to 'social conditions.
How shall we answer the query: are there two possibilities ?
Yes ; there are two possibilities of approaching the problem of
industrial redistribution, and both must be applied: industrial
research, technological and economic, must go hand in hand
with investigations into the social requirements of a sound
community life* although the former must be subject to the
primary demands of the latter.